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WHAT IS EXPONENT II? 


Exponent I! provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows 
us to better understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. Our 
common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this magazine as a 
living history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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COVER ARTIST STATEMENT 


“| consider myself a painter and | paint with thread. The embroidery floss is my palette and 
the needle is my paintbrush. My work is an ode and influenced by the worlds of tapestry 
and my love for craft. Using thread instead of oils has allowed me to bring new purpose 

to my painting process — blurring the lines between fine art and craft. | like to think | can 
reclaim the word “craft, which contains the idea of an unusual frame of knowledge and 
skill passed on from generation to generation. The use of craft such as embroidery fits 

my concept of domesticity, therefore my process and material becomes involved in the 
concept of my work.’ Follow Stephanie K. Clark on instagram @ artiststephaniekellyclark 
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GARDEN THEOLOGY 


MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


It’s impossible to approach my home without noticing my 
garden. The only sunny spot in our woodsy yard is right 
by the front door, so that’s where our vegetables live. I love 
that every time I go in or out I get a quick check-in with 
my plants: right now the sugar snap peas are towering 
over their trellis, burdened with little white flowers and 
juicy peas; the tomatoes are putting out their first small 
fruits; the lettuce and spinach are spilling out of their beds; 
and the berry bushes are in flower, giving hints of what 
will come soon. I have a tendency to anthropomorphize 
my plants, and I speak and sing to them while I work. 
When I need a place to feel peaceful, I head to my garden. 


Surrounding my garden and home are about 300 trees, 

a chorus of birds, a great deal of moss, and more insects 
and fungi than I could dream up. Not missing a lawn, 
every day my children and I find feathers, nests, bits of 
interesting bark, snail shells, and jewel-toned insects. 
Right now, the trees are full of bright-green leaves and the 
chirping of baby birds. When I want to feel joyful, I head 
to the woods. 


Still, 1am not unaware of a different side of my garden 
and the woods. My own experiences have convinced 

me that “the wild” is well-deserving of its name. My 
vegetable garden, a liminal space that straddles the man- 
made and the natural world, is in constant warfare. I have 
killed countless aphids, slugs, beetles, caterpillars, and 
various kinds of fungi and weeds. I have even brought 
in mercenaries in the form of ladybugs and chemical 
warfare in the case of one particularly aggressive fungus. 
The more “natural” or organic I want my garden to be, 
the more violent I have to personally be: a pesticide may 
kill from a distance and be easier and faster, but it takes 

a tougher skin to pull caterpillars off my parsley one-by- 
one and smash them. Paradoxically, the more committed 
Iam to a chemical-free, clean-water, clean-soil garden, 
the more I have to roll up my sleeves and kill things with 
my bare hands. The word “organic” no longer leaves me 
with vaguely positive, fuzzy feelings; I know the hand- 
to-hand combat that it involves. While I interfere less in 
the woods, I am not a total bystander to the conflict going 
on there. I spend countless hours clearing out invasive 
species, attempting to eradicate entire populations from 
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my property. I also observe the constant struggles between 
predator and prey, the daily efforts to stay alive at the cost 
of another living thing. 


When I was growing up, my mother often quoted Annie 
Dillard: “Fish gotta swim and birds gotta fly ... insects, it 
seems, gotta do one horrible thing after another.” After 
relocating to a home in North Carolina fifteen minutes 
from where Ms. Dillard lives, last year I decided to reread 
Pilgrim at Tinker Creek, the source of that quote and many 
other priceless reflections on nature. In her chapter on 
insects, she questions whether nature has any particular 
reverence for life at all, as the vast majority of insects die 
before reaching maturity. In observing the daily massacres 
of tiny life, she is skeptical that any greater force is acting 
on their behalf or caring about the sanctity of life. “If I 
gathered a cup of ocean water,” she writes, “would I be 
holding a core of dying and dead barnacle larvae? Should 
I throw them a chip? What kind of world is this anyway? 
Why not make fewer barnacle larvae and give them a 
decent chance? Are we dealing in life, or in death?” 


When my time in wildlife was limited to an occasional 
walk in the woods, I understood Mother Nature as simply 
soothing, peaceful, and still. However, I have found that 
the more deeply engaged I am in the environment — the 
more I am an active participant and not a visitor — the 
more I realize that Mother Nature is just as capricious 
and violent as the God of the Old Testament. Death, 
destruction, and aggression all inhabit a single tree 

that seems to be quietly sunning itself and showing 

off its jeweled green leaves. It is simultaneously gentle 
and lovely, and more violent than we could imagine. 

Last week, I found the tiny remains of a caterpillar that 
appeared to have been eaten from the inside out by some 
kind of wasp or beetle. It looked like it had died in agony. 
If there truly is a divine spark behind each creation, then 
the world of insects seems to certainly have been created 
by the God of the Genesis and Exodus. 


I have often wondered why deity seems so different in 
our various books of scripture: a vengeful and blood- 
thirsty Old Testament god who orders genocide and 

a New Testament Messiah of mercy and love for each 


individual. The stories of the Old Testament often leave me 
uncomfortable or even horrified. But my time in nature has 
made me question whether I can take the God of the New 
Testament while leaving behind the God of the Old. The 
Old Testament speaks to me primarily of death; the New 
Testament speaks primarily of life. Nature tells me that the 
two are inseparable. We are dealing in life and in death, as 
uncomfortable as that makes me at times. 


In the garden, I often choose who lives and who dies. I 
choose strawberries over slugs, cucumbers over caterpillars, 
and onions over onion grass. But even that small space 
exposes me to the limits of my own control. All the tools I 
possess and work that I do sometimes fail, and I am left to 
clean up the remnants of a beloved plant. Sometimes the 
cause is obvious: an overwhelming infestation of beetles, for 
example. Sometimes it seems to come out of nowhere, and 
a plant collapses overnight. It is a good lesson on the limits 
of formation, and reminds me of what my friends with 
adult children tell me: that even the creator cannot keep 
everything in the order of her preferred design. 


In this issue, we explored many different understandings of 
nature. In “Parable of the Turtles,” Kyra Krakos uses science 
and demography to critique Church leadership’s claims of a 
population crisis. Karen Rosenbaum shares a personal essay 
about her complicated relationship with skunks. Kirsten 
Ward writes of some of the wisdom she’s learned in her 
work as a biologist in “Lessons from the Bog.” Our features 
for Women’s Theology and Women’s Work, as well as the 
personal essay, “Inevitable,” explore some of the work that 
Mormon women are doing in their careers and communities 
to protect the environment. Finally, Sherrie Gavin’s “On 
Nature, Sneezing, and Dad,” gives a different perspective, as 
she reflects on a lifetime of struggling with nature and how 
those experiences are wrapped up in her most important 
relationships. 


The great environmentalist and author Terry Tempest 
Williams writes, “If the desert is holy, it is because it is 

a forgotten place that allows us to remember the sacred. 
Perhaps that is why every pilgrimage to the desert is a 
pilgrimage to self. There is no place to hide, and so we 

are found.” My own humid, woodsy surroundings are 
nothing like a desert, but this issue of Exponent II makes 

me believe that Williams’ sentiment can be expanded to 
other environments. Being in the wild, considering our 
relationship to it, examining the divine through it, and 
learning from other women who have spent time there — all 
of this strips away the places that we go to hide, and allows 
us to be found. 


TNO NAME > 


JOANNA BROOKS 
Written in 1995 


listens late to country radio; 
knits a sky white-full of stars; 


rides up front in buses; 
jumps bad double dutch; 
cleans nobody’s house but her own; 


reaches for that second helping; 
Sunday mornings dances salsa; 
hikes Timp to name her wildflowers; 


takes pot brownies to AIDS patients; 
pats masa on her hands; 
sang back-up for Etta James, Lady Day; 


stops to fix your flat at night 
in her red 64 Chevy pickup — 
rounded fenders, no gun rack; 


carries picket signs and aspirin; 
tells a campfire tale so wild 
it melts the sap off the pines; 


laughs head-back-heart-pounding; 
strings a mean cats’ cradle; 
wears turquoise, cowries, clover chains; 


no push-up bra, no platform shoes 
(to please anyone but her lovely self); 
kneads raw earth with her knuckles; 


scores the winning goal 
(half of Latin America screams! ); 
has a good husband who minds His own business; 


says, “I’m glad you came all this way;” 
says, “don’t you mess,” and means it; 
says, “girl, treat yourself right.” 


You listen. She looks just like you re-membered her. 


Joanna is the author or editor of nine books 
including The Book of Mormon Girl and 
Mormon Feminism: Essential Writings. 


KIRSTEN WARD 


Opposite: “Kin” | Stephanie K. Clark | @artiststephaniekellyclark 
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Ask the plants of 
the earth, and they 
will teach you. 
—Job 12:8 


English language. He usually sported a khaki jumpsuit with the 


My boss was 63” 
tall, with long curly 
red hair, a bushy 
red beard, and a 
loud, expletive-rich 


command of the 


name “Bog Master” embroidered in red over his chest. I’d been 
given the job of his research assistant, even though I was only 
a lowly incoming first year student, because, he admitted, I’d 
pestered him so much. Lesson learned. 


One day I was assigned to accompany him to a new site to 
collect data on population dynamics, or in other words, to 

suck up, with an aspiration tube, ants in a bog. On that trek 
from our remote pull-off to the study site, he was in charge 

of orienteering; all I had to do was follow along as a pack- 
horse and a second pair of hands. I carried a backpack, with 
more equipment in my arms, and wore lab-issued hip waders, 
without suspenders — not a recipe for lithely progress. Dr. E 
was single-minded when it came to data collection. He cursed 
and crashed his impatient way ahead and it was all I could do 
to keep up with his bobbing red pony tail, just visible over the 
sea of Jurassic-scale ferns. Those fronds completely obscured the 
jigsaw of fallen logs and sink-holes underneath. It was a long, 
sweaty, hyper-paced constant state of falling. Bushwhacked and 
swallowed by the weeds, I finally clawed my way through a 
barricade of bushes and found myself in an open area. My first 
thought was “Whew, I am so glad that is over! We made it.” 


And then it dawned on me that we were standing on the edge 
of a flooded swamp moat. He was checking the topo map 

and compass and looking across to a boggy island — our 

site — and swearing. He pulled off the expensive electronic 
equipment from his back and put it on his head before wading 
in. Obviously, I had to follow. When the freezing, brown, rotting 
swamp water gushed into my shirt around my neck I had an 
epiphany: this was awful. Why was I doing this to myself? 

I could have had a normal job but instead I was exhausted, 
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covered in bruises and scrapes from our hike and now 
completely saturated in cold, decomposing muck. And we still 
had to collect the data and then come all the way back home the 
same way. 


Does this sound at all familiar? Ever feel as though you are 
stumbling, crawling, clawing, and scrambling to keep up in 
life? Work, family dynamics, or discipleship can feel a lot like 
that sweaty, uncomfortable hike. And then, just when you are 
really worn out and feel that you’ve earned a break, you hit a 
wall of thorns and a moat. It feels really, really unfair and our 
immediate reaction is often to ask, “Why?” Why me? Why is 
this my lot? What is the point of this? Is there any other way?” 


I don’t go outside to have spiritual experiences, nor because 
the beauty of the natural world testifies of God. I believe nature 
serves those functions for many people, but not for me. For 

me, plants are compelling for their own sake, for their brilliant 
and resilient scientific and design solutions to the complexity, 
messiness, and fragility of life. Although I don’t go out seeking 
spiritual communion with plants or the earth, I find that the 


wild spaces teach me unintended truths about myself and my 
faith. 


Walking down the same weedy space day after day for years 

I slowly start to see details I never would have noticed on a 
first pass through. I create a framework on which trends and 
anomalies resolve. Sometimes it just reminds me how much I 
don’t know and don’t control. 

I remember another hot day, a few years after the bog crusade, 
when I found a leaf I couldn’t name. I was doing a survey of 
Harvard's 2,000-acre research forest in western Massachusetts 
to identify all the plants and where they grew for a study about 
how the history of land use affects future landscapes. I knew 
the trees, shrubs, wildflowers and grasses like old friends. 
Then I encountered a shrub with leaves that were all wrong, 
like a jazz riff of the shape and color they should have been. I 
packed a sample of the offending mystery back to the lab and 
showed it to my mentor. While he agreed it was unusual, he 
gently suggested that it was a variation of a familiar face. Living 
things, he said, don’t fit in the boxes we impose on them. Each 
individual comes up with a solution to life without regard for 
our nomenclature system. The idea of species definition is a 
practice of drawing boundaries through a gradient rather than 
corralling discrete spots. 


We organize all aspects of our lives to make sense of the 

chaos and to compare and determine value. But living things, 
including people, don’t actually belong to the labels we sort 
them into. External systems are useful, but can be ineffective 
or even dangerous when we lose track of their schematic 
intent and instead invest the objects with the characteristics, 
stereotypes and values of their assigned categories. That brave 
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leaf taught me to see souls and truth as a creative play of color 
rather a tidy row of boxes. 


When I am outdoors I see the multitude of approaches to a 
successful life. For example, nature is not all tooth and claw. 
On the opposite side of the spectrum is dandelion fluff, and we 
all know how astoundingly successful dandelions are. There 

is a space for the speed of a cheetah and the stillness of a tree. 
Both move through time; does it really matter how they move 
through space? 


Inversely to their physically small scale, mosses function in a 
very long-term temporal scale. These tiny skiffs of green are 

so easy to overlook and underestimate, but as I have peered 
closer at them I have been humbled by their tough endurance. 
While the rest of the botanical world retires into dormancy in 
the cold New England winter, mosses clinging to a tree trunk 
keep photosynthesizing and growing any time the snow melt 
exposes them to the sun. Along with lichens, they colonize bare 
rock, turning barren spaces lush. In their jewel-like beauty I 
realize that brave and lovely elements are born not only out of 
rich fertile soil, but David-like, according to another calculus. 
Designing solutions in lost causes and gently gifting something 
essential in an overlooked niche. 


My sister told me a story about how her then three-year-old 
daughter taught this lesson. It was early spring in Washington 
DC and my sister and another adult friend were out ona 
stroll with their toddlers. They came upon a bed that had 

a few spring bulbs flowering and they pointed them out to 
their little ones, asking “Look, what do you see?” My niece 
replied joyously, “Moss!” Apparently there were clusters of 
moss growing on the bark chips beneath the tulips. Adults 
recognized cause for celebration in the flowers, little Julia found 
it in the overlooked, year-round moss. What quiet joys do we 
need to learn to see along our everyday sidewalks? 


Being outside among the green things reminds me that seasons 
and time are passing and that I need to be alive today, full of 
gratitude and intention, to seize the day. And also to take the 
long view and be patient for good things. Apples take a long 
time to mature from flower buds. And while I might focus on 
the apples, there is a lot of great importance happening beneath 
my notice, under my toes, among the roots, rocks and soil. 


Plants are not capable of supplying the water and nutrients 
they need through their own roots; instead, they depend for 
survival on an intimate connection with fungal mycorrhizae. 
Mushrooms, the cap and stem marshmallowy things that pop 
up overnight, are just temporary fruiting structures of a much 
more extensive living creature all around and under our feet. 
Most of the time they exist as microscopically fine threads, 
called hyphae, that secrete digestive chemicals and then 
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absorb nutrients from the environment. Fungi are optimized 
scavengers and foragers of the water and minerals that plants, 
and they themselves, need to survive. As they form yearly 
associations with plant roots, their structures actually become 
intertwined at a cellular level. Fungi get sugar — food — from 
the plants in return for the water and nutrients the plants take 


from them. 


Any given tree, grass, flower or bush we see is alive and 
thriving only because of its relationship to the fungi twining 
among its roots. Without the mycorrhizae, or fungus root, trees 
would never reach more than a few feet tall. So what we think 
of as a tree is only a “tree” because of its relationship with other 
living things. We think of a species, or an individual, as its own 
entity. But it would be unrecognizable and unable to mature 
without fungi twined throughout its roots. 


Like the trees, we do not and cannot operate alone for optimal 
growth. Likewise, we need intimate relationships with 

others and the divine in order to grow and thrive. Becoming 
vulnerable, sharing ourselves and accepting from others what 
they can best contribute, receiving grace from above and next 
door, and constantly negotiating appropriate balances in the 
give and take of relationships — these are lessons from the 
intertwining of plants and fungi that help us fulfill the measure 
of our creation. 


In spite of the too-frequent mosquito bites, soggy socks and 
scratches that come from a life lived among the green things, 

I love being a botanist. The ingenious science of these quiet 

life forms fascinates me. And between the nomenclature and 
ecology, I continue to discover ideas that translate into wisdom 
to guide my life and faith. 


When I return in my mind to that particularly rough research 
day in a bog when I asked, “Why me? Why must it be so 
hard?” I’m not sure any answer is as significant to me as the 
question itself. That day, and since then, I have continued to 
mull over my desperate, quiet tears in that brambly reality. 

Life is not a tended garden, or at least that isn’t how I have 
experienced it. We tend to focus on the flowers, photo opps 
and snack breaks, and while those are some of my favorite 
parts too, life is about so much more. Landscapes up close 

and personal involve a lot of branches and uneven ground. 
People around me are often lost and frazzled by the messy 
realities of life. 1 am too. But the briars, thistles and pond weeds 
surrounding me have names and stories. And when I sit down, 
I find mosses growing with such brave, quiet beauty. I see grass 
seeds ripening. Old trees crumbling into soft, rich soil. 1 watch 
leaves blow on the branches overhead, and pad the ground 
beneath my feet. And I’m grateful to be somewhere in between. 


Kirsten is a botanist and artist, currently writing and designing 
botanical field guides. She enjoys walks outdoors and books and 
toast indoors. 


BEROIRE It seemed a small thing — a little water flowing down 


KARA PETERSON 


the gutter in front of our house — but water is something 
you notice in the desert, especially on a windy spring 

day. I would look into it when my boys and I returned 
from meeting my kindergartener at the bus. As we left the 
neighborhood, I saw just how far the small flow of water 
reached. 


Fifteen minutes later, I returned with my small entourage: 
two boys in the jogging stroller and another swinging 

his backpack. He’d splashed through the water all the 
way back to our house and now we could see the source 
was just three doors up our street. My oldest was eager 

to investigate, while the younger two hurried inside to 
escape the wind. 


Our inspection easily identified the damage. Earlier, high- 
force winds must have torn heavy tile shingles from our 
neighbor’s roof, shattering both the clay shingles and the 
insulated pvc pipe on impact. There was no answer at the 
door. I spotted the irrigation box next to the garage and 
tried the valve — nothing. Wondering if I should call in 
the experts, I decided instead to inspect the break myself. 
I told my son to stand back and gingerly took the cover 
off the gushing pipe. Luckily the water spray shot out 
away from me so I wasn’t soaked by the forceful, four- 
foot blast. I discovered a valve along the intact side of 

the pipe, jumped over the water jet, and cranked off the 
spigot. My six-year-old was duly impressed by the whole 
spectacle. “Wow, Mom, that was a lot of water getting 
wasted!” He stayed outside monitoring the flow for the 
full five minutes it took the runoff to cease running. 


Later that evening, he recounted the adventure to his dad 
with unusual animation. He concluded his story with 
glowing pride, “Mom was kind of a hero!” and blushed 
when he noticed me listening. 


It had seemed a small thing — just a little water flowing 
down the gutter. I hadn’t realized just how far it could 
reach. The small effort transformed me into a heroine in 
the eyes of my son. Mom: defender of the environment, 
watchguard of the neighborhood, an everyday heroine! 


Kara writes from the Las Vegas desert, where she and her 
husband often remind their three boys to turn off the water. 
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UTAH MOUNTAIN SERIES & ORGANIC ENVIRONMENTS 


How does the environmental landscape of your childhood affect 
your art? 


I grew up just a few minutes away from Big and Little 
Cottonwood Canyon, with amazing hiking trails and views 
very close by, and yet I hardly ever took advantage of that. 
I really took Utah for granted growing up. When I moved 
out of state and everything was so flat, I realized how 
lucky I was to have such beautiful mountains quite literally 
in my backyard. Now that I have moved back, I take a 
few minutes every day to look up at the mountains and 
appreciate their grandeur. 


How did you decide to become an artist? 


My mom is an art teacher so there were always art supplies 
in our home to play and experiment with. I really started 

to take art seriously in high school. I had an amazing art 
teacher, Ms. Smith, who gave me the confidence to pursue 
an art degree at the University of Utah. My professors at the 
U were also very nurturing and inspiring. Making art is just 
something I feel compelled to do every day. 


How would you describe your artistic process? 


My artistic process always begins with a sketch. I use an 
image transfer process to transfer my sketch or parts of the 
sketch onto a wood panel. From there, I use glazes of acrylic 
paint to subtly build up layers of color. I sometimes use 
archival ink to draw additional lines on the painting. The 
whole process is regimented and organic at the same time. 
There is no clear outcome when I begin a painting. I let each 
layer inform the next so that the finished piece grows into 
itself. 


Do you have any specific moments when you were in nature that 
has affected you as an artist? 


Every time I go outside I get inspired. When I go up the 
canyon or on a hike, I see certain lines and shapes and 
think, ‘Wow, that would make a great painting!’ While other 
people are running or biking along, 1am zoomed in on my 
camera taking pictures of a pile of rocks, or some old tree 
bark. Ordinary objects in nature have often been the greatest 
source of inspiration for my art. 


In your series Utah Mountains, you explore these colossal 
structures. In your series Organic Environments, you seem to be 
magnifying tiny structures — you specifically cite lichen and moss 
as inspiring you. How was your artistic approach different for 
these two series? Was the shift from a distance view to an up-close 
view challenging? 


An important aspect of my work is the juxtaposition 
between micro and macro views. Some paintings might 
only be one square inch of the original sketch. I never 
want people to know exactly what they’ re looking at, so 
I purposely keep it ambiguous. The approach to the two 
series was essentially the same. Both series had close ups 
and aerial views of nature; I just didn’t tell you which 
was which. 


Do you ever struggle to convey an experience in nature because it 
was so extraordinary? 


I think that’s why I paint abstracted views of mountains 
instead of trying to replicate them realistically. I don’t 
want to just imitate things found in nature. My goal is to 
get viewers to view and think about mountains differently 


My goal is to get viewers to view and think about mountains 
differently and examine their relationship with the landscape by 
deconstructing them into basic geometric forms. 


and examine their relationship with the landscape by 


deconstructing them into basic geometric forms. 


You wrote in your artist statement that each piece of your series 
is “part of a clarified whole.’ How do you know when that whole is 
complete? How do you know when a series is finished? 


Knowing when a series is finished is probably the most 
difficult part. Deciding when a painting is finished is also 
very difficult for me. There is always something to change 
or fix. I guess when I feel like I have worked through all the 
issues the series presents, I move on. I don’t ever want my 
paintings to feel redundant or stale. I am not finished with 
the mountain series, and have lots of paintings in different 
stages of completion, so stay tuned! 


Laura lives and works in Salt Lake and is represented by Evergreen 
Gallery & Framing in SLC and Good Eye Gallery in Los Angeles. 


laurahopeart.com | @laurahope_art 
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THE WITNESS OF WILDFIRES 


Witnessing wildfires in California throughout her 
childhood, artist Annastasha Larsen’s paintings 

and ceramics speak to nature's resilience and 
regeneration. “Throughout life we each experience 
unimaginable challenges. But with these hardships, 
we learn and discover that we are resilient. We can 
progress, grow, and change with the challenges 

life brings. These wildfire paintings are symbolic of 
life's challenges and finding beauty in our personal 
disasters. We need challenges — just like all things in 
nature — to learn, change, and grow. We can choose 
to find meaning and transformational beauty in our 
life experiences,’ she says. 


Annastasha donates a portion of her proceeds to 
Wildland Firefighter Foundation, which helps those who fight 
wildfires and have been injured or killed, and their families. 


Learn more: annastasha.com 


Top: “Foundation of Faith,” Right: “Element of Change” (collaboration with Mercedes Rodgers) | annastasha.com 


OF THE 


KYRA KRAKOS 


Moses 6: 63: “and all things are created and made to bear record of me, both things which 
are temporal, and things which are spiritual; things which are in the heavens above, and 
things which are on the earth, and things which are in the earth, and things which are under 
the earth, both above and beneath: all things bear record of me.” 


Recently there have been talks by LDS leaders referencing 
the phrase “demographic winter” and worrying about 
declining birth rates. These talks have been used to 
emphasize the need for women to have more children.” 
The Parable of the Turtles teaches us that, no matter how 
many more babies Mormon families are able to successfully 
produce, more babies alone will not dramatically impact — 
or save — the growth of our people. Looking closely at sea 
turtles through the study of demography shows us that if 
we really want to see Mormon growth, we should be saving 
a different group entirely. 


PART I: SAVE THE TURTLES 


They are called the angels of the ocean. Ancient cultures 
worshiped them. Legend says they have rescued humans 
from death from dangerous dives. They can they travel 
thousands of miles to navigate their way home over and 
over. They predate our own species by over 100 million 
years. The sea turtle species speaks to the human soul as it 
glides in majesty through our oceans. 


By the late 1970’s all seven species of sea turtles were red 
listed as in peril by the World Conservation Union.* The 
populations were in decline and people were worried. 
Efforts to save the turtles escalated, t-shirts were made, 
and a new tourist must-do was popularized: attending a 
“release of the hatchings,” where eager gawkers watched 
and cheered as hundreds of clumsy, silver-dollar-sized baby 
turtles, hatched in protected areas, made their way across 
the sand and into the ocean. At these events, there was a 
sense of pride and pleasure at the way humans were doing 
their part to save the turtles. But, despite this kind of event 
happening over and over, the population of sea turtles 
continued to decline. Why? We were helping with making 
more and more baby turtles, so what was the problem? 


Good ecology and math revealed the main issue. In 1987, 
Crouse et al. created a stage-based ecological model 

to evaluate the sea turtle populations.° A stage-based 
model looks at each development stage of the animal and 
calculates the probabilities of transitioning to the next stage. 
A population that is maintaining or growing needs to have 
reproducing adults. For sea turtles, the key transition is 
“juvenile recruitment,” meaning the transition of female 
turtles from the juvenile stage to the reproductive adult 
stage.° The sea turtles weren’t making it through that 
transition. 


The dangers to hatchlings and young turtles are largely 
natural and include a wide range of predators. To account 
for this high predation, like many animals, the turtle 
species produces many babies. Adult sea turtles have few 
predators, with the primary threats coming from human 
activity. Population growth rate is most sensitive to survival 
at the large juvenile stage, and it was in this stage that they 
were in trouble. Seventy to eighty percent of the deaths of 
large juveniles were caused by their becoming entangled in 
commercial shrimping boats trawls (nets). These trapped 
turtles were dying due to suffocation and drowning. At the 
juvenile age size, turtles were too large to escape the nets. 


This led to the invention of the Turtle Excluder Devices 
(TEDs), specialized metal grates inserted in trawl nets that 
allow captured sea turtles to escape. They are 97 percent 
effective at reducing the number of sea turtles killed. These 
TEDs allowed for the juvenile turtles to escape trawl nets 
and live long enough to make the transition to the next stage 
class as successfully reproducing stage turtles.’ 


While sea turtles still face myriad risks from human 


impacts, TEDs did dramatically help sea turtle populations. 
Other attempts at conservation had failed because they 
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did not understand the demography of the sea turtles and exponential rate of growth (Fig. 2). The human species is not 
neglected to focus on the key transition stages.* If you want at risk for not having enough humans. 

to save the turtles, save your juvenile females. 

The young female turtles need protection to become 

reproducing adults. If time and money are not spent on FIGURE 1 
theriehe tape Claes, your pupulabom wallinot be rescued. LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES | MORE DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
All the baby turtles released in the world aren’t going to 
change a thing. 

Natura ~——- 
The moral of the Parable of the Turtles: Demography ee 

matters. Invest in your stage-transition females. 


PART II: THE SCIENCE OF DEMOGRAPHY 


Demography is being used as an illustrative tool in 
recent talks by leaders of the church. In his 2010 BYU- 
Idaho Devotional, Elder R. M. Nelson negates the 
problem of overpopulation as a concern by incorrectly 


Death rate 


RATE PER 1,000 PEOPLE 


defining overpopulation as a spatial problem, not a 
resource use problem. He also conflates fertility rate and 


birth rate and seems to conclude the decline in birth rate WORLD POPULATION & GROWTH RAT 


imperils the survival and future of human populations. 


In his 2015 October General Conference address, Elder i 

D. H. Oaks expresses concern for low birth rates and = ie g 
interprets low birth rate as a threat to the survival of a wa i 
human nations. In his February 2017 BYU Devotional, = - 
Elder Q. L. Cook used the phrase “demographic winter” Zz - S 
and connected lower fertility rates to a decline in human & “es 6 
populations. All three of these recent talks referred to a -_ S 
demographic data reports, but misinterpreted what —" ——popalatiol se=Areual Growth Rate Gel os = 
those data were. Misunderstanding data can have 1.0 

unintended and detrimental effects. To address these 0.0 0.0 


concerns, we first need to define what demography is 1950 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 2010 2020 2030 2040 2050 
7 


and the main concepts involved. 


‘ : , : FIGURE 3 
Demography is the science of populations, and it 
specifically looks at the factors of birth, death, aging, MORMON CHURCH GROWTH RATE 


and sex ratios. There are three main demographic 


misunderstandings that are at play in our current rise of 
“have more babies” talks. First, birth rate alone does not 
determine population. It might seem counter-intuitive, 
but it is absolutely possible to have a declining birth 
rate and a rapidly growing population. Humans are 

the prime example of this: Birth rate has been declining 
since the industrial age, but so has death rate (Fig. 

1). Meanwhile, infant and child survival rates have 
sky-rocketed. Though not as fast as it once was, our 
human population is still growing. Even as the rate of 
growth has declined drastically in recent decades, and is 


expected to continue decreasing through the middle of 
the 21st century, the world’s population continues on its 
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A second common mistake is equating “fertility rate,” which 
is the average number of children a female produces, with 
“birth rate,” which is the number of live births per thousand 
of a population per year. Confounding the two can lead 

to the erroneous assumption that lowered fertility rates 
means we will run out of people. This is the mistake that 
Elder Q. L. Cook made in his discussion of “demographic 
winter,” and which led to his conclusion that this “winter” 
would be one with not enough people to sustain the human 
population. He confuses a slowed population growth rate 
with a decline in population number. The human species 

is experiencing exponential growth rate, and even with 
lower birth, fertility, and overall growth rates, we will 
continue to have an increasing number of humans on 

the planet (Fig. 2 and Fig. 3). It is worth noting that Elder 

Q. L. Cook does provide references for his demographic 
points. However, these references are to a documentary 
produced by Steven E. Smoot, a building developer with 
degrees in communications and finance’, and to articles by 
BreakPoint”, a Christian-Right media group. Neither of 
these sources are scientifically credible. 


The third common mistake is misinterpretation of the 
declining fertility rate data. Much is made of the declining 
rates in European countries, and these declines are used as a 
warning to the United States, which is following this trend. 
These so-called warnings are largely looking at the white 
populations, not recognizing that these numbers do not 
account for immigrant populations. Looking at the global 
population projections, we can see that there are plenty of 
humans for the future, but not as many of them are white." 


So what is this “demographic winter” that is an increasing 
point of discussion, and not just by our LDS leaders? It 

is that the stage-structure, the number of people at each 
demographic stage, is changing considerably. This is more 
accurately described as the “aging of societies.” This is to 
be expected when life expectancy increases. Given that 
most of our culture, economy, and social structures are 
historically designed around the idea that humans have a 
shorter lifespan than, it is an important issue to address. 
However, this demographic issue is very different from the 
demographic issues of the LDS populations; referencing 
these larger ecological studies is not applicable and confuses 
the actual problems and discussion of solutions in our 
own religious community. The demographic issue the LDS 
population is facing and the one that I believe the leaders 
are concerned about is the declining church membership 
growth rate. We are still growing as a church, but at the 
slowest rate since 1937 (Fig. 3.). 


PART III: WHAT DO WE LEARN FROM THE TURTLES? 


CONSEQUENCES FOR CHURCH GROWTH 
The church grows two ways, through convert baptisms and 


children born into the church. While it may initially seem 
intuitive to see declining birth rates as the issue, a closer 
look at the data tells a different story. 


There are two very prominent issues that affect the growth 
of the church. First, recent statistical reports indicate that 

the retention rate of Mormon millennials is at 64 percent, 
compared to the 1970s and 80s when retention was at 90 
percent for born-and-raised Mormons.” Second, the sex- 
ratios are increasingly disparate.'* In a thought-provoking 
study on marriage in Mormon and Jewish communities, 

the ratios broke out as “150 Mormon women for every 100 
Mormon men in the state of Utah — a 50 percent oversupply 
of women.” Ecologically speaking, the females are not able 
to transition to the reproductive stage, largely because there 
are no mates available to them. This is a real demographic 
problem! Our “juvenile-stage turtles” (remember this is an 
analogy, and this ecological term refers to adult females who 
are not mate-paired) are not transitioning to “reproductive 
adult-stage turtles.” Calling for more baby turtles is not 
going to result in population growth. 


UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES 

This inaccurate demographic rhetoric is not only ineffective 
with regards to Mormon population growth rates, it also 
has unintended and potentially damaging consequences 

to our women individually. Telling our young women that 
they need to be producing more babies has real risks, three 
of which are significant and personal to women, rather than 
practical concerns of growing a population. 


First, there are numerous damaging behaviors that arise 
socially with female-female mate competition. The Birger 
2015 research, which focused on faith communities with 
insular marriage expectations, such as Mormon and Jewish 
populations, highlights the impact in female behavior, 
such as the rise of plastic surgery in the last decade in 
Mormon Utah communities. There are also behaviors that 
have detrimental impacts to men, such as delayed adult 
behaviors and commitments. This has been a concern 
discussed by Mormon leadership overtly for over a 
decade. 


Second, this kind of rhetoric could negatively impact young, 
newly-married mothers. Our young mothers are a group 
already under intense strain with the fatigue of raising 
young children. There are also the rising rates of depression 
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in young LDS mother, attributed to a perfectionism 


culture.'® I fear these young women will internalize the 
messages LDS leaders are now counseling, and they 

may interpret the rhetoric as meaning that the burden of 
maintaining the human species is on them. They will make 
choices that are not personally healthy in an effort to satisfy 
a perceived pressure to produce more baby turtles for the 
greater good. 


Finally, the young women of the LDS faith are taught over 
and over from the time they are young that the highest 
aspiration and full measure of success is a temple marriage. 
Anything other than that is a sub-par outcome.” In addition, 
they are taught that if that temple marriage does not 
happen, then they are to remain unmarried, waiting for the 
reward of a fullness of blessings in the next life. With the 
increasing disparate sex-ratios, we are giving our daughters 
a narrative that is setting up a large number of them for 
“failure” because marriage in the temple is biologically 
unavailable to them. 


We are creating something very similar to the celibate priest 
class of the Catholic Church. The celibacy of priests, as a 
rule, corresponds to the rise of primogeniture in feudal 
Europe, which was used as a way to consolidate power and 
increase land holdings. A broad pattern emerged in which 
the first son was the heir, the second joined the military, 
and the third son joined the church. The Catholic Church 
provided a power structure for these sons who could not 
EXPONENT II 


inherit, and in doing so 
achieved the goal of not 
producing competing 
heirs.'® However, having 
an ever-increasing 
number of celibate female 
adults today is counter- 
productive to a goal of 
growth in the Mormon 
population. Moving 
beyond the simple and 
impersonally stated 
goal of church growth, 
the standard required 

of single LDS women 
robs our daughters of a 
full mortal experience. 
They are asked to live 
their entire lives with 

a measure of starkness 
that does not include 
physical love, touch, 
motherhood, and all the 
richness and connection 
that is part of a mortal experience. The sons of the Middle 
Ages were sacrificed to maintain an ideal. Are we sacrificing 
a large number of our females to a similarly narrow and 
exclusionary ideal? 


Dangerous trawl nets prevented the young juvenile turtles 
from moving forward to a new stage class, and imperiled 
the future of the sea turtles as a whole. The traw] nets are 
very real for the women in our own faith culture. They 
ensnare our women in a narrative of the spiritual ideal of 
committing to an unmarried and celibate life. They ensnare 
our young mothers who sacrifice financial security and their 
own identities and goals to the myth that creating more 
hatchlings will grow the LDS church. There are traw] nets 
of a faith culture that defines adult status as “married,” 
forcing our single women into a persistently juvenile role 
that is both insulting and damaging. There are some areas 
of the world, such as in Hong Kong, where the roles of 
women in the Church do exhibit a more expansive and 
empowering narrative.'? There are other ways, without 

as many dangerous nets, which could be explored and 
should be discussed. We need broader conversations in the 
leadership spaces about how we value and meet the needs 
of our women.”” 


I love sea turtles, but this analogy isn’t about turtles for me; 
this is about my two daughters. My focus and concern on 
demography is driven by their young, vigorous approach 


to life. They have not yet absorbed the many sources of 
damaging narratives that assail our females. As a mother, 
as a feminist, as a Mormon, I ferociously hurl my body in 
front of those whose stories can set my daughters up to feel 
failure, to feel less than whole, to contract their souls. The 
analytical scientist persona dissolves, and Iam a momma 
mammal baring my teeth, protecting my young. 


This natural world is vast and rich in its stories that teach 
what is important. I listen to the Earth. She says over and 
over: Your females are important. Pay attention to their 
needs. Nurture them. Save them. 


Kyra is a happy St. Louis native-by-choice and Professor of Biology 
at Maryville University. Kyra lives with her husband and three 
children in a home that is “very very nerdy.’ 
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INEVITABLE 1:0: 


“Leaving an inhabitable planet to future generations is up 


to us.” 1 


Inevitable for someone growing up as I did with parents 
and grandparents who were not just avid gardeners but 
amateur geologists, paleontologists, and every other “-ist” 
for the natural world: I love nature. On road trips, dad 
would name the cumulonimbus while mom praised the 
Populus tremuloides; at home or abroad, we were always 
aware of the natural world — this awesome, complex 
creation. Now as an adult, Iam moved to tears by the 
beauty of a sunset, sunlight on raindrops, a flower bud’s 
unfolding, and even an eastern box turtle. lam compelled 
to act for what I love. 


Such a beginning is not the only path to environmentalism. 
Perhaps the state of our world motivates you to act. Or 
maybe you're like the sincere LDS woman who told 

me she and others like her would continue to consume 
without restraint until we reached an inevitable crisis. She 
didn’t see how her choices could make a difference. 


“The pace of consumption, waste and environmental change 
has so stretched the planet's capacity that our contemporary 
lifestyle, unsustainable as it is, can only precipitate 


catastrophes.” * 


People across the globe are making a difference. You can 
too. We can care for creation where we are, often with 
simple changes. Think of it as a moral imperative — our 
levels of consumption and related pollution, habitat 
destruction, and climate change are already killing vast 
populations of flora and fauna. In my lifetime, many 
species’ populations have dropped 70 to 90 percent. 
Others are gone forever. According to one environmental 
publication, extinctions are about 1,000 times more 
frequent now than in the 60 million years before people 
came along. * Studies of the fossilized records show that 
background extinction rates were substantially lower 
before humans began to impact the world. We've decided 
to play out creation in reverse. 


Depending on various factors, 20 to 50 percent of species 
on Earth are predicted to go extinct this century. * With 
that in mind, is it really so hard to buy less, adjust the 
thermostat, eat less meat, and replace lawn with native 


plants? Consuming less is not really a loss. It’s satisfying. 
A connection grows between you and the Earth herself. 
Honoring creation honors the Creator. As Joseph Smith 
taught, all things are both spiritual and temporal. 


“Purchasing is always a moral — and not simply economic 


—act.”° 


I'll share some of the things I’ve learned over the course of 
my own environmental journey: 


Engage directly with nature as often as possible. I do 

this through gardening. Years ago, I became a Master 
Gardener. We teach others sustainable gardening. My 
most requested talk is “Less Lawn, More Life” on creating 
conservation landscaping. Speaking allows me to leverage 
what I’ve learned by sharing it with hundreds of others 
each year who in turn share the message. Our gardening 
choices can help rebuild habitat. Native plants, having co- 


evolved with insects and other creatures native to our area, 
are essential to preserving a functional ecosystem. Using 
the principles of Douglas Tallamy’s Bringing Nature Home, 
Ihave vastly reduced our lawn, replacing it with literally 
thousands of plants, many of them native, and simple 
man-made ponds. Additionally, I’ve shared 25 native trees 
with my neighbor who is reducing his lawn. Between us 
we can multiply our habitat benefits. One of the joys of 
gardening is sharing nature’s bounty. It’s easy to divide 
native plants to share or save seeds for others. 


In the 1960s, a Delaware biologist surveyed a 40-acre 
woodlot and found more than 200 eastern box turtles. 


Periodic surveys marked their decline until, in 2012, 

there were only a dozen eastern box turtles left in this 
“undisturbed” wood)lot. It’s expected the next count will 
find none. This loss is replicated across the Northeast. So, 
imagine how I rejoiced to see an eastern box turtle come 

to lay her eggs in my garden. With diverse habitat, our 
garden is now biodiverse, hosting a vast array of creatures. 
Of frogs, for example, we have wood frogs, green and gray 
tree frogs, spring peepers, American bullfrogs, pickerel 
frogs, and northern green frogs. I could list similarly 
diverse species of native bees, butterflies, birds, and 
mammals that call our home, home. Choose something 
about nature that interests you and dive in. 
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“Living as protectors of God’s handiwork is essential to a life 


of virtue.” ° 


Small and simple acts can and do make a difference. I’ve led 
a native tree initiative for our local watershed group. I get 
bare-root tree seedlings and disperse the trees for free. This 
takes time, but the good literally grows. I’ve now shared 
more than 1,000 trees: native oaks, maples, hornbeams, 
beeches, dogwoods, redbuds, pines, and more. Imagine the 
impact of 1,000 trees, some of which may have a life span 

of centuries. Perhaps you could start something similar for 
your community. 


Maybe your passion will be pulling plants. Weed warriors 
are increasingly important as invasive plants destroy 
natural ecological systems. Or perhaps you will do 

stream monitoring or trail maintenance or participate in 
conservation groups and learn about local laws to lobby for 
protection of your local environment. Your talent may be 
seeing how to live well with less and inspiring others. 


“Tnner peace is closely related to care for ecology and for the 
common good.” ’ 


After being an online member of LDS Earth Stewardship, 

I contacted their board and asked to start a group 

outside Utah. I recruited friends, and we launched Earth 
Stewardship East. We applied for and got a $25,000 grant 
to create conservation landscaping for an historic African 
American site. Not only will we create habitat and improve 
water quality for a nearby stream, but we will also host 
environmental education events. More than 200 volunteers 
have already helped us on this one project. Check out our 
website to learn more: eartheast.org. 


Our lives are busy, but caring for creation can become part 
of our daily routine. Decisions on food are easy: avoid 
excess packaging, include home-grown or locally sourced 
food, eat meat sparingly, waste less, compost, etc. Reduce 
use of utilities and seek cleaner sources of energy and 
transportation. Recycle furniture, household items, and 
clothes. I like that much in my home is second-hand. Living 
lightly can be fun, and a generosity of spirit grows — it’s 
natural to share. 


“A person who could afford to consume more but regularly 
uses less protects the environment. There is a nobility in such 


daily actions.” ® 


Caring for creation becomes a natural part of our 
experiences, blessing lives. We can share stewardship 
principles in our church callings and community. We spent a 
month of Sundays in nursery on the Creation. The children 


loved it. In Cub scouts, I am conservation minded, pulling 
plastic from the Pack’s garbage to recycle. Whilst serving in 
interfaith outreach, I’ve discovered that other faith groups 
are genuinely interested in finding cooperative ways to care 
for the Earth. Take time to ponder your own life and see 
where you can better protect our shared home. 


I have hope because as I seek ways to serve and conserve, 
I find so many other good stewards. I feel a unity with 

the good people of various faiths who also honor their 
Creator. I have joined in prayer with Muslims and Jews to 
plead for healing for our Earth. I’ve learned traditions of 

a Hindu friend who marks the picking of every first fruit 
to acknowledge the Divine. The greatest impact has been 
reading Pope Francis’ encyclical Laudato s1’, a letter to all 
humanity focusing on caring for our common home, Earth, 
and the poor. 


Pope Francis asks each of us to “become painfully aware” 
and “discover what each of us can do.” He reminds us that 
peace, justice, and the preservation of creation are absolutely 
interconnected. Quoting Catholic bishops he asks what the 
meaning is of “thou shalt not kill” when “twenty percent 

of the world’s population consumes resources at a rate that 
robs the poor nations and future generations of what they 
need to survive”? 


“We should be indignant at the enormous inequalities in our 
midst. [...] God gave the earth to the whole human race for the 
sustenance of all its members, without excluding or favoring 


anyone.” ° 


I pray that we will reflect on our accountability, seek divine 
guidance and joyfully join with others in our stewardship 
of Earth. There’s only one inevitability: our choices have 
consequences. 


“What shall we do? We should care for the earth, be wise 
stewards over it, and preserve it for future generations.” 1° 


Merikay is founder of Earth Stewardship East, is a Master Gardener, 
and serves on multiple environmental group boards. She loves 
creating native plant gardens. 
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This is an essay about evolution, not the evolution of a 
perversion, as Ben says, but the evolution of blatant, flat fear 


into a dark, delicious, and intricate wonder. 
TWO STORIES: 


A classmate of Ginny’s was sprayed by a skunk while camping 
with friends by a Wisconsin lake. The friends put the woman in 
a canoe with food and blankets and told her to row. Convulsed 
by the smell, she ate nothing, but periodically vomited into the 
cold inky water. A few years later, when I asked Ginny how 
many days the woman spent in the canoe, Ginny denied ever 
knowing, much less telling, such a story but where else could it 
have come from, this tale I can never forget? 


EXPONENT I! 


Stepping out of the car into the garage, Dawn and a skunk 
startled each other, but Dawn’s surprised response was only 

a shriek. The skunk’s response was rather stronger. Dawn 
stripped off her clothes on the front lawn and hollered at her 
husband, a French professor at a small Minnesota college, to get 
the hose. Later she had a bath in tomato juice and they slept in 
separate bedrooms. 


I have often swallowed my heart at the sight of a skunk. 
TWO INCIDENTS: 


Richard’s father collects guano out of the caves on their canyon 
property an hour from Bakersfield. Ah, to see bats! We troop 
into the caves one summer afternoon, five of us, flashlights in 
hand. The dark is cool and close. I fight claustrophobia. Drowsy 
bats stir from the ceilings when our lights embrace them. As we 
move into the biggest of the caves, I am bringing up the rear. 
Richard lets out a gasp, we bump suddenly to a stop, and I run 
into Max’s back. The flashlights frame three skunks, one as big 
as a yellow lab, two as big as cocker spaniels. “Out of here!” 
someone shouts, and we swing around, trampling each other, 
scraping our skin on the rough cave walls, running, running 
until we are out, safe, in the glaring desert light. 


After supper one summer evening, Ben and I are trotting 
briskly along a path in Tilden Park, half a mile from our home. 
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The trail is narrow. I am in front. And then, two skunks, also 
single file, appear, trotting briskly down the path toward us. At 
the same moment we all spy one other. I suck in a squeal. Ben 
and I turn and race back as fast as we can, but I look over my 
shoulder and see the skunks have also turned around and are 
racing as fast as they can in the opposite direction. Around a 
few bends, Ben and I slow down, panting. Well, we think, since 
they retreated, it’s probably safe to proceed. We set out again, 
more warily this time. And then, incredibly, at the same point 
on the path, we see them doing the same thing. Both couples 
turn at an instant and flee once more. Ben and I do not return 
to the trail until another day. We don’t know if Mr. and Mrs. 
Skunk follow suit. 

Perhaps it has been Mr. and Mrs. Skunk, perhaps their cousins, 
their in-laws, their step-children, who have been visiting our 
side yard these past months. The attraction is the finch feeder 
which hangs on clothesline between the kitchen window and 

a climbing rose. The eager finches knock a few whole black 
sunflower seeds onto the ground below. Also, we have taken 
to spreading crumbs there for the scrub jays and the golden- 
crowned sparrows. The skunks regard the shell-spattered 

area as their private buffet, and once the sun goes down, one, 
two, three, or four of them appear. The first time I saw them, I 
drew in an enormous breath and ran from the kitchen. Later I 
returned and became increasingly bold — never bold enough 
to step out the kitchen door, of course, but sufficiently bold to 
shine a strong flashlight beam on them and display them to 
visitors and nephews. Usually the skunks ignore the light and 


motion at the window and continue to vacuum up the leavings. 


They’re beautiful, Ben says. I wouldn't have thought of the 
word myself. Their tails — designating their dangerous sectors 
— look ungroomed, even snarled, but their backs are often 
sleek and always dramatic. Through the safe window glass, 
the small skunks are charming, even cuddly. They are nowhere 


near as big as cocker spaniels — more the size of ordinary cats. 


Often in the neighborhood, we smell the strong — how shall I 
describe it — musky? — scent of the skunk — but never under 
our bird feeder. Sometimes on a street nearby, I shudder at a 
limp black and white body lying beside the gutter. The odor 

is sucked into the car’s fan and stays there a long time. I find 
myself sniffing more deeply. If I were bathed in that smell, I 
too would probably vomit and rip off my clothes and make my 
ablutions in tomato juice. But smelling it as I do — doI dare 
admit it? — I like it. I remember Robert Lowell’s wonderful 
poem about Nautilus Island and his sobbing spirit. “I myself 
am hell,” he says, like Milton’s Satan. And what is there to 
make him less lonely? There, in the moonlight, marching up 
Main Street under the spire of the Trinitarian Church, “only 


yy 


skunks. 


He continues: 
I stand on top 
of our back steps and breathe the rich air, 


So I am not the only human being in the world to feel 
connected somehow to skunks. 


Sometimes Ben, who was born in Alabama, calls them polecats. 
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Sometimes he sings, “I’m a lonesome poleCAT!” But polecats 


aren’t lonesome. 
TWO DEFINITIONS: 
n. [Colloq.] a despicable, offensive person 


vt. [Slang] to defeat overwhelmingly in a game of contest; often, 
specifically, to keep from scoring any points 


What chance of good press does a creature have when he is 
compared to a “despicable, offensive person?” The comparison 
isn’t even approximate. Despicable, offensive persons aren’t 
unpleasant only when they are startled or threatened. A 

skunk doesn’t hurtle his weapon at us to win elections and 
promotions and tax breaks and touchdowns. A skunk is a true 
defensive player. 


Sometimes we honor those who triumph, but when we say 
Dallas skunks Denver, we sneer a little. Denver didn’t offer 
enough resistance to make the game interesting, so the victor 


can’t really claim much victory. 


A skunk advocate could claim that the English language is his 
enemy. 

This winter Ben and I drive along Purisima Creek Road, as wild 
a road as one gets in San Mateo County, and we stop the car 

to see two goiterish turkey vultures scrabbling on the asphalt. 
They fly to a fence to wait our passing and we drive slowly on. 
As we pass a few hanks of black and white hair, the familiar 
odor fills the car. 


“Skunk!” Ben cries out. “Close the windows!” He slides the 
lever from Fresh air to Recirculate. “Eeuw,” he says. “Isn’t it 
awful?” 


And I smile and breathe more deeply the rich air. 


SOURCES 
'“Skunk Hour,” from Life Studies, copyrighted by Robert Lowell in 1956 and 1960. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, Inc., originally published Life Studies. 


Karen writes short fiction and personal essays. Her collection — 
Mothers, Daughters, Sisters, Wives — includes several stories first 
published in Exponent II. 
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“West Fire” 


| Sarah Ashley Peterson | @sarahashleypeterson 
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When my mother was a little girl in Los Angeles in the 


1940s, the air pollution from car exhaust and local industry 
was so dense and so caustic that visibility was sometimes 
reduced to just a couple of city blocks. The air is much 
cleaner now, thanks to California having enacted some 

of the strictest air pollution regulations in the world, but 

it still fails to meet federal health standards. As a result, 
people are still suffering ill-health. My mother died in 2015 
from end-stage respiratory disease. The disease is most 
common in smokers, but my mother, a devout Latter- 

day Saint, never touched tobacco. Instead, a lifetime of 
breathing lung-scarring air took a toll. Her story is far from 
unique: in my career as an environmental scientist working 
at government regulatory agencies, I’ve sat through many 
public hearings listening to the stories of those who live 
near rail yards, ports, and industrial facilities. They bring 
photos of loved ones who have asthma or who are battling 
cancer. Globally, millions still live in cities with air quality 
at least as poor as that in Los Angeles in the 1940s. 


Though I no longer attend church, my Mormon upbringing 
taught me that part of following Jesus’ teaching to “love 
one another, as I have loved you” (John 13:34) is to care for 
one another’s physical needs. This kind of love requires 
action; it’s what the Book of Mormon prophet King 
Benjamin spoke of in his final sermon to his people, when 
he taught of our collective duty to those we share space 
with on this fragile planet. Those who are filled with the 
love of God “will not have a mind to injure one another,” 
he taught (Mosiah 4:13). Rather, they will “succor those 
that stand in need of [their] succor” (Mosiah 4:16). 


The Church taught me to fulfill this mandate to love and 
care for others on an individual level and in my immediate 
community. My church years were full of opportunities 

to serve others’ practical needs — to bring dinners to 
families with new babies, to visit those recovering from 
illness, to be an extra hand on moving day, or to help 

with childcare. I treasure the opportunities I had to succor 
those in my community, to feel empowered to help relieve 
the burdens of those around me. But we need more than 
casseroles and hospital visits if we want to prevent and 
relieve suffering on national and global scales, as, I believe, 
is our duty as citizens of the planet. I’ve chosen to make 
environmental protection my life’s work because I believe 
that comprehensive environmental regulation is a way 

we come together collectively as communities, states, and 
nations, forming a global community that cares for each 
other, relieves suffering, and succors one another. 


Protecting the environment means ensuring clean air, 
water, and soil for all, and it means protecting the most 
vulnerable among us. In the absence of environmental 
regulations, many of the activities that produce pollution 
— mining or manufacturing, for instance, though there 
are many others — accrue benefits to relatively few 
individuals, while the costs are externalized broadly to 

an entire population forced to breathe polluted air and 
drink contaminated water. In practice, the poorest and 
most marginalized populations often bear the biggest 
burden from environmental degradation. Those who have 
resources to move away from large sources of industrial 
pollution usually do. Children, the elderly, and those with 
compromised health, suffer the most from environmental 
contamination. Global climate change adds to the 
environmental burdens faced by those already living on 
the margins: for instance, relatively wealthy populations 
with sufficient resources can weather hardships resulting 
from climate change, such as drought, sea level rise, 

or lower crop yields, more easily than those living at 
subsistence levels. When I think of these vulnerable 
communities bearing the brunt of environmental 
degradation, I hear the voices of those who plead with 
regulators to do something about pollution sources in 
their neighborhoods, and I think again of King Benjamin’s 
sermon, as he pleads with us to “not suffer that the beggar 
putteth up his petition to [us] in vain” (Mosiah 4:16). 


If stricter air pollution controls had been enacted sooner, 
it’s likely my mother would have lived longer and suffered 
less. But we still have a chance to relieve the suffering of 


current and future generations. In today’s political climate, 
the future of environmental regulation is uncertain. My 
colleagues and I are showing up to work every day to do 
what we can. But we need our leaders to have the courage 
to put the needs of our most vulnerable populations 

first, to recognize that strong environmental regulations ; 
are a way to care for all our fellow citizens. Like many : 
others, I worry about the consequences of rolling back 
environmental regulations enacted under previous li 
administrations. But I try to stay hopeful, because I believe | 


that, at their core, people are well-intentioned and want 
to help others. And I want to tell them that this is how 
we care for one another: with public policies that protect 
everyone’s rights to clean air, clean water, and a healthy 
planet. 


Laura is a scientist at the US Environmental Protection Agency in 
San Francisco, California. Opinions expressed in the piece are her 
own and do not reflect EPA policy. 
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Opposite: “Hope” | Stephanie Northrup | sknorthrup.com 


I walked out into the hot late August sun and took a deep 
breath. Even here I sought out solace in a tree. It was a small 
well-groomed one without much shade, but it still provided 
what the big, wild, free ones at home do. Grounding. Peace. 
Stillness. 


There is nowhere I would rather be right now. Even in this 
moment not knowing what would transpire in the not-so- 
distant future. 


Iam away from my four children, but I am still mothering. 
Iam mothering my mother. Those years of mothering small 
children are over for me. I no longer spoon food into their 
mouths or dress them, but these skills come back in an 
instant as I provide them for my mom, who provided them 
for me. 


I step outside because it’s hard, really hard. I need the 
strength of this tree because mine is sapped. I need the 
strength of mothers before me even to Wisdom herself. 
Mother-God, Heavenly Mother, Goddess...a tree of strength 
and peace and earth and wildness herself. 


I was drawn to trees even before I had words for “a 
mother there.” I was called a tree climber, a tree lover, then 
a tree hugger. My parents planted apricot trees outside 

my bedroom window when I was little; now, as an adult 
hundreds of miles from those trees, there is the most 
beautiful old twisted “hugging” apricot tree outside my 
bedroom window with “popcorn popping” on it every 


spring. 


I don’t stay out long because there are physical therapy, 
radiation appointments, and meals to cook and feed her. I 
push her wheelchair around the neatly-groomed grounds 
whenever she feels well enough to sit up. I do this because it 
is one way I can connect with her as I share the things I find 
in nature: grounding, peace, stillness, with a little wildness 
—all things she provided me at different times. For the first 
time possibly ever, I asked my mom a question about her 
spirituality during this time. Just the two of us. It has been 
an unmentioned topic for longer than 25 years. A topic we 
have ignored mutually because it is painful. But now there 
is so much pain — for her physically, for me emotionally — 
that we don’t shy away from this pain. Because I was taught 
to place more importance on what a church leader taught 
than what my mom taught, that her path was somehow 


less desirable than the one idealized by the Church, that 
somehow I would find more happiness choosing the Church 
over my mom. But I didn’t. You can’t find happiness by 
burying yourself deep down where no one will see. It was 
something we did not, could not, talk about. She supported 
me on my chosen path because she loved me, but I was 
blind to the wedge it had put between us. She raised me 

as a feminist yet I hid it because it was not an appreciated 
attribute for a Mormon woman. Painful because now 

when there is a shorter timeline with her, I now know who 

I should have listened to. Painful for those years of an 
unmentionable distance between my mom and me now 
overshadowed by this impending physical separation — her 
death. I am so glad for this one small start of a longed-for 
conversation we should have had long before now. I am so 
thankful. But I wish there had been more. 


Two weeks after I leave, I am back near the same well- 
groomed little tree in the breeze of late September, but this 
time with my sister by my side. We have taken our shoes off 
to feel the earth, looking for grounding, standing together 
alone. Shocked. Motherless. She has shed the body that 
could no longer contain her. I don’t truly understand how it 
ever did. 


September has circled around again since saying goodbye 
to my mother. I have survived a whole year, a whole 
revolution around the sun. I have taken my family and 
escaped to the woods. We spend three days alone together 
amongst the beauty of the massive trees, awe-inspiring 
stars, bubbling mud, old volcanos, and even a glimpse 

of amama bear and her two cubs. I have not been able 

to breathe knowing this day was coming again, but here, 
looking up at these massive, ancient, grounding, peaceful, 
wild trees I can feel a stillness I have craved, I have needed. 
And I breathe. I breathe in the breath from the trees, the 
breath of Her. 


Now I seek two mothers; they are in everything from the 
gentle breeze and my children’s laughs to the blossoms 
bursting and the smell of the earth in my garden beds, but 
especially in the trees where I seek peace, stillness, solace, 
wildness, and strength. 


Danna is a homeschooling mom, and wife to her lover. You.can find 
her in her garden and chicken coop in the Sierra Nevadas. 
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GRACES 


People have long wondered what, if 
anything, the natural world reveals 
of the existence and nature of God. 

It is, other than our own body and 
consciousness, the only thing we can 
directly access that might retain the 
heat of God’s own touch. Scripture, 
creed, and ritual all come to us by way 
of another human being. By contrast, 
Alma said the Earth and all things on 
it are witnesses to the existence of a 


journey. 


Supreme Creator. 


develop until the years following World 
War II. The last issue of the Woman's 
Exponent was published in February, 


This issue’s Exponent Generations 
features poems by Carolyn Caci and 
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PERSPECTIVES 


AT SEA 


MeROLYN CACI 
North Chelmsford, MA 


Straight ahead the earth’s curvature reveals 
a thin black line on the horizon. 

Watch it from a distance, 

Study it... 


“Yup, that’s it all right, Cape Whatever.” 


Slow approach, leisurely sailboat pace, the line 
takes shape. 

Black turns to different shades of gray and green, 
white dots for houses, towers in the distance. 


Closer and closer you come. The land opens up to 
show colors, shapes, small islands, large 
promontories, lobster shacks and big buildings, 
one surprise after another. 


And once again we learn that, like so many tightly-held 
convictions, the thin black line unravels and proves 
diversity to be the final certainty. 
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Emma Lou Thayne because they 
capture these two aspects of nature’s 
instruction so well: an appreciation for 
diversity and a sense of wonder that 
elevates and enlivens. In Part Three, 
Jenny Pepper Beckstead’s singular 
experience with nature becomes both a 
metaphor for directly experiencing God 
and a watershed in her personal faith 


Environmentalism as we know it didn’t 


1914, so while the paper included a 
high level of engagement with national 
politics and culture, environmental 
conservation wasn’t covered. However, 
for the people of the American West, a 
relationship to the land has never been 
of minor concern. Probably the best- 
known story of Mormon pioneer efforts 
to make a home in the arid Salt Lake 
Valley is the 1847 cricket plague, which 
was miraculously reversed by gulls. 
This piece from 1913 describes how that 
event was memorialized, and provides 
insight into the pioneers’ relationship 
to their environment. 
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FROM THE UNINFORMED 


NATURALIST 


EMMA LOU THAYNE 
Salt Lake City, UT 


I wonder what wakes the birds — 
the ducks out there making their morning V’s 
in the water and sky. 


Was it different for them in the night? 

With eyes that cannot make dark 

does the light make all the difference? 

And when it comes and goes, 

wet or tropical 

somewhere by sun that rises even 

to split the dark and light in two, 

has sleep rearranged the blood and feathers 
to fill whatever day there is 

with more than wanting worms 

and chasing wingless after convenient insects — 
so easy if they’re there at all? 


What lifts them there against the orange early sun 
to fly? 


“Constance” | 16x16” Oilon Wood | Katrina Berg | katrinaberg.com 


Ex pone nt BI og Post consumed with fire. A sharp pain shot through my back and 
M ay 2: FOAS I fell to the ground. Through the chaos of people running 


down the mountain, I stumbled and was carried to a tent. 


FINDINGGODINCOMMUNITY Ts fatness hs 
Sein PEPPER BECKSTEAD just XP 8 , 


couldn’t hide his excitement over seeing an actual mark left 
Pocatello, ID 


by a lightning strike. He took a picture. 


The epeing thunderstorms have Ge iamy tims Pack tomy The stake president and bishop came in then to give mea 


youth, Twatals tne mmbhy ercynese creep nas te pling blessing. Everyone in the tent could feel the power at that 


thunder awakens in me a sense that a powerful universal moment. I don’t remember exactly what my bishop said. It 


force exists. Lightning pierces the melancholy clouds and 


wasn’t so much a power of words as it was a power of love 


lacerates the sky with its fierce 
power. It’s as if God is raging 

in the heavens above, until the 
clouds open and the fierceness 
turns to a cleansing grace which 
flows freely to earth allowing 
life and beauty to thrive. 


My teenage years also flowed 
with grace that allowed life 
and beauty to thrive in me. I 
was nurtured by community 
and by dedicated leaders. I 
lived in a world filled with 
scripture stories, faith, and 
miracles. On a Book of Mormon 
trek the summer after I turned 
sixteen, these scripture stories 
surrounded me in the form of 
handcarts and liahonas helping 
my youth group through the 
wilderness like Lehi’s family. 
Prophets appeared to tell their 
stories and miracles surrounded 
us at every bend. My leaders 
had put their heart and souls 
into planning a three-day trek 
that they hoped would be 
life-changing for those in their 
charge. And it was. 


Isat in the forest alone after the 


prophet Enos had appeared. He 
Bente ust) prey ene mibdieite and belief shared among humans. When they left, the doctor 


ei puriowa mV die Woods ele lat lone) My sentir checked my back. The mark was gone. As a community, we 


lay open on my lap as the thunder began to roll in. I looked felt the miracle in this event. No one else on that mountain 


up at the sky and smiled. I could feel raindrops slowly was hurt. Through the storm, God had showed us power 


kissing my face. The smell of newness filled the air. Thunder aid piace: Ieepent may eenase year Moline weapped intial 


t cl t if i f what ing. 
crep closer tO me, aS 1 warning me Of Wnat WaS coming, blanket of grace, safe and secure. 


Suddenly a boom shook the earth and the forest was 
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From that environment of communal nurturing and growth 
came a strong and powerful faith. Over the years my 

faith has become more complex. I have gained a deeper 
understanding of experiences beyond my own. I have found 
knowledge that extends beyond my cultural conditioning. 


parse 2 


I see now that things aren’t as they always seemed to me 


when I was younger. Some might call the complexities of 
my faith “doubt,” but that word doesn’t describe it. 

Ihave frequently been asked over the last few years, “So 
what do you believe?” I don’t have the words, or maybe the 
words are meaningless to someone who hasn’t experienced 
my journey. How do you describe what lightning feels like 
to someone who has never been hit by lightning? If I could 
just show you my faith. If you could see it, feel it, hear it, 
taste it — like running out into a thunderstorm, arms out, 
feeling energy flashing in the sky, the rain streaming down 
your face. If you could only know my faith the way I do. 
But you are in your safe shelter, watching the storm from 
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a distance. All it is to you is a disturbance to your plans, a 
tempest when you want sunshine. 


I don’t claim to know the form of God. Male, female, an old 
man with a beard, a king, a spirit, energy, embodied being, 
the evolutionary perfection of 
the human race, Elohim, Allah, 
Krishna — it doesn’t matter to 
me. God is perfect love. God is 
brightest light which opens the 
| mind and fills it with knowledge 
_ and wisdom. God is energy to 
move in a positive and powerful 
way. God is grace. 


I felt that grace as a young girl. 

I felt it through family, friends, 
and leaders. It kept me in the 
light. It moved me in a positive 
direction. It surrounded me with 
the power of love. I don’t feel 

as if lam wrapped in a blanket 
of grace anymore. So I must 
generate grace within my own 
soul. God is in me. God is in the 
way I love, forgive, and connect 
with other people. God is in the 
way I accept my imperfect faith 
and move forward. God is in the 
way my heart tries to understand 
those who don’t understand 

me. I believe God’s power and 
grace can be found in lightning 
and miracles. God’s power and 
grace are in communities that 
nurture, build, and support each 
other. God’s power and grace are 
in a heart that is open to love. 
As Victor Hugo wrote in Les Miserables, “To love another 
person is to see the face of God.” 
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THE MONUMENT TO THE GULLS 


The morning of October second witnessed one of the 
prettiest incidents in the history of Utah, the occasion of 
the unveiling of the Sea Gull Monument. Long before the 
time stated for the ceremonies, a throng of people had 
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assembled on the Temple Square to witness the unveiling. 
On a temporary platform were seated the First Presidency 
and other Church officials, the sculptor Mahonri M. Young, 
Senator Smoot, and Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, who had 
been selected to draw the cords for the unveiling of the 


monument... . 


Mrs. Wells, beloved president of the Relief Society, . . . 

said she witnessed the devastation of the first crops by 

the crickets. She has told the story many times of how 

the thousands of gulls came to the valley when the little 
band of pioneers had almost given up hope that the crops 
would be saved. She was a young girl in those days, but 
the picture of the gulls flying from the Great Salt Lake, and 


how they gorged the crickets, was always vivid in her mind. 


She further said: “It is a poetic coincidence that our idea 

of national freedom from oppression, and our idea of state 
deliverance from starvation, should be represented by birds. 
The eagle, majestic monarch of the air, is represented on 


shield and coin and tablets of bronze all over the broad land. 


The gentle gull, humble habitant of the shores of our Great 
Salt Sea, has found a shrine heretofore only in the grateful 
memories of this valley’s pioneers and their descendants. 
My heart swells with thanksgiving that we are now to 
preserve in sculptured art the miraculous incident we all 
know so well; and I now have the pleasure and honor to 
unveil this beautiful monument to the eye and admiration 
of grateful thousands now living, and of untold thousands 
yet to come.” 


Following the unveiling of the monument, the sculptor, 
Mahonri M. Young, was introduced and bowed his 
acknowledgment to the applause with which he was 
greeted. Bishop Nibley then invited all the pioneers of 1847- 
48 to come forward and take seats of honor near the stand. 
The honorable W.W. Riter gave a most interesting account 
of the hardships experienced by the pioneers the first two 
years. Mr. Riter’s remarks were as follows: 


Brethren and Friends: We have met on this occasion to 
celebrate, in a modest way, the unveiling of the Monument 
of the Gull. It is fitting that the workmanship, or art 
expression, portrayed in this bird should be the handiwork 
of a grandson of the great leader, Brigham Young, who led 
these early pioneers into this then sterile and forbidding 
country. I doubt if there are any present to whom this event 
has a greater significance than to me. I was only a boy of 10 
years when the event occurred. I well remember the gloom, 
almost despair, that fell upon us when the crickets came 
down from the hills in such myriads that the ground was 
nearly covered with them, and attacked with voracious 


appetites the then too scanty fields of grain, which had been 
planted with toilsome hands. You will pardon me if I give 
you some of my own remembrances in regard to this event. 


My father had planted eight acres of wheat up there in the 
Nineteenth ward. . . .It grew fairly well until the crickets 
came, and then our glowing hope of a crop was almost 
turned into despair. 


The gulls came and gorged themselves on crickets; once 
filled could have given but little relief, for the number of 
crickets was so great; but the gulls disgorged the masses 
they had eaten and then continued the process until the 
situation was saved. Brethren and friends, I witnessed this, 
and relate it to you in all truth and soberness. 


How great the distress that seemed to surely be upon us in 
case the crickets entirely destroyed our crops, may better 

be sensed when I tell you that already many of the people 
had consumed the scanty supply of food they had brought 
across the plains with them the year before, and were then 
living on thistle roots, pig weed, and segos; it was 1,200 
miles to the nearest food supply at St. Joseph, Missouri, 

and at least a year must elapse before food could be had 
from that quarter, even if we had the money to purchase it, 
which we had not. To make matters worse, we knew that 
President Young was returning here, followed by others of 
our people, who would have to be fed from our crops — but 
how feed them, if we had no crops? Who can picture the 
peril we were in, and, had our crops been consumed, what 
would have been our doom? The fate of the Donner party 
would have been but a circumstance compared with it. 
There were only 80 of them, and there were 1,800 of us, to be 
augmented by 2,500 more, when President Young . . . should 
arrive. Can you wonder that I say, I doubt if any are present 
to whom this event has a greater significance than to me? 


Our early legislators enacted into law a measure protecting 
the gull, as an acknowledgment that they had been divinely 
sent to save us from destruction. On one occasion one of our 
over-zealous brethern [sic] arrested a poor, hungry Indian 
for shooting one of these birds, so great was our veneration 
for them. But the Indians, on learning that we had such 
great respect for them, soon learned to respect them also, on 
our account, and I never knew one molested after the event 
named. 


Now, as the dove is the sign and emblem of peace and love, 


to us at least, let this gull [pointing to the monument]be the 
sign of relief — and mercy. 
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SNEEZING 
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Nature has never seemed to be my friend. Yet I garden, with 

a passion for multi-coloured corn, sweet cherry tomatoes, 

and fresh basil. Living in Australia, these are all items that are 
imported. None of my gardening favourites occur naturally here, 
yet I nurture them in pots of fortified soil that I purchased from 
the local hardware shop, and I love them. 


Once the bite of the tropically-hot Australian summer began 

to calm into autumn, I decided to start going on daily early 

morning walks. My husband leaves for work at 5:45 a.m. and I 

wanted a good chunk of time to myself, so I began getting up at 

4:30 a.m. I dress in clothes I laid out the night before and begin 
ne 
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to walk, praying as I move. This is time for me and God. As I 
begin to pray, I give thanks for the beautiful horizon, sometimes 
pausing to take a photo to be later shared on Instagram. I listen 
to the singing and squawking of cockatoos, galahs, and lorikeets 
and thank God for the mobs of nocturnal kangaroos who briefly 
pause when they see me. It is both a meditation and a dance 
paced between steps of dirt and paved roads, combined into a 
conversational prayer, where I speak, pause, sometimes trip, and 
listen. 


My mind also wanders. I think of the moments that formed me, 
and how surprised I would have been if had known as a youth 


where I am now. I sometimes think of friends, family, and even 


strangers who made an impression at one time or another. 


One fresh morning, I recalled a time when friend asked me 

to write something about my father. She was working on her 
master’s degree in English literature and needed to analyse the 
thoughts of friends on a certain topic. Because her birth father 
had abandoned her as a toddler and she was raised by a loving 
stepfather, the concept of fathers was something she wanted 

to explore. My own father chain-smoked from the time he was 
twelve until he was in his late twenties, probably a few years 
after sister missionaries introduced him to the Church. I never 
knew him to smoke, yet he died of lung cancer when I was 
eighteen. 


So I pondered my friend’s query as I padded along one morning. 
I spent my second birthday in Primary Children’s Hospital, 

having finally been diagnosed with diabetes. My dear father had 
a gift for administering shots of synthetically-created insulin in a 


way that prevented me from feeling the needles piercing my skin. 


When mosquitoes bit me raw because my blood was naturally 
more sugary than my non-diabetic siblings, I would itch and 
scratch them till they became infected welts, so my dad would 
rub chemically-created ointments on my wounds, soothing me. 


When I think of dad, I think of healing; I think of heaven. I 
wonder what he is doing now, and what it will be like when we 
meet again. For my friend’s paper, I wrote something about a 
place where I could roll down ripe, green, grassy hills without 
my eyes watering and itching. A place where I could run through 
fields of flowers without sneezing and taste an array of herbs 
without fearing the familiar swollen throat and itchy palms that 
sometimes came with unknown sauces and seasonings. A place 
where I taste honey as a treat, rather than as a remedy to a low 
blood sugar or the cause of an unnaturally high blood sugar that 
made me feel desperately thirsty and nauseous. So, my idea of 
heaven is to finally see my battle with nature at an end. 


As my body awakens and my pace quickens, I look at the 
illuminated street lamps and I wonder, looking at my watch, 

if I have time to take the long way home, so my prayer can 
continue for a few minutes longer. I inevitably ask God for help 
with my daughters. My body could never naturally give birth, 
so my children are mine by adoption. Some would consider me 
not a mother because the children are not mine by nature. But 
those doubters did not rub balm on the cigarettes burns across 
their buttocks. They did not dress and administer to the boil 
caused by the buckle in a belt that was used to whip the eldest 
daughter’s back. They did not find every trinket and headband 
they possibly could to help bring a smile by decorating the 
youngest daughter’s bruised and bare scalp that had been shorn 
as punishment. They did not wake and rock these daughters to 


sleep after night terrors, countless night terrors ... sometimes as 


often as every 45 minutes, for days, weeks and months on end. I 
nurtured those daughters. They are mine heart and soul, nature 
be damned. 


My daughters’ problems are more ordinary now, so I pray for 
help for them on spelling tests, to play nicely together, and to 
share. I pray to know what I can do to be a better mother to them, 
and a better wife to my husband. 


And sometimes, I ask God about the Mother, and I speak to Her. 
When I was a youth, I was told that it was wrong to pray to Her. 
Those words sunk in — my father had just died and I wanted to 
please God by every means possible so I could see dad again. So 
I stopped praying to Her, and adopted a more formal, rote style 
of prayer. This “true” order of prayer is a natural component 

of Mormonism. It simply is a Mormon-style Lord’s Prayer. In 

it, lasked for food to “nourish and strengthen,” prayed for an 
“eternal companion,” and asked for “blessings.” This Mormon 
prayer became bitterly foreign to me. Just as my body’s immune 
system attacks its own insulin cells and thus makes me into a 
diabetic, I was making myself spiritually ill in this prayer. I said 
“thou” and “thy,” and my praying became so formal that I was 
left empty, to the point that I eventually wondered if God was 
real. 


So I sought for God in nature. And [ still do. Even though nature 
is not always my friend. 


The Mormon style of prayer is nothing like the rambling, open, 
honest prayers I offer now on my morning prayer walks. This 
prayer came to me by nurturing the spirit within me, and seeking 
God in untraditional ways. I walk in nature, searching for time 
with God, while my body rages against the nature that makes 

me mortal, imperfect, and in all honesty, a complete mess. And 

I thank God for things that are yet unnatural: copious amounts 

of B-vitamins chemically compounded in tablet form that make 
mosquitoes shun me, synthetic insulin forcibly injected into me 
to keep me alive, antihistamines to help me breathe, and even my 
daughters. 


In the end, I pray for things that are against nature. I pray to be 
nurtured, and I pray to see my dad again, in spirit or physical 
form. I pray that one day he and I can then roll down grassy hills 
together, belly laughing without a sneeze. 


Sherrie recently relocated to New Zealand after living in Australia. 
She lives in Auckland with the love of her life, and their two 
daughters. Sherrie enjoys walking, cooking, reading and feeling 
happy. 
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Let's start with you telling me about the work that you do 
and how you got into your field. 


I was always interested in foreign policy. My last semester 
at BYU I did an internship in Washington DC at the Atlantic 
Council of the United States and was randomly assigned 
to their energy and environmental program. I was so 
fascinated by the issues; I just felt like I’d found where I 
belonged within the realm of foreign policy. If you think 
about it, energy and the environment touch on everything 
that we do in every country and region of the world. 

It’s an economic issue, it’s a health issue, it’s a physical 
environment issue. From there I realized that I needed a 
little more education so I went to Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies (SAIS), where I studied 
environmental policy and economics, and how all those 
pieces fit together. 


After graduation in 1996, I worked for a small consulting 
firm in DC. My team looked at next-generation technology 
and potential markets for things like clean coal or fuel cells 
or renewable technologies. This was the mid-1990s and 

so we got involved in doing some of the analysis leading 
up to the Kyoto negotiations, and looking at technologies 
and helping the U.S. government figure out what it could 
commit to in terms of a reduction. This was the first time 
in my career that I was working specifically on climate 
change. Personally, it was a time of turning the corner 
because I was so interested in the work and the idea of 
this treaty and what we needed to do and also the role of 
technology. I realized that climate change was really the 
issue that was important to me. 


A few years later, | moved to California and got a job 

with a new NGO called The Climate Registry. A little 
history: In the late 1990s there had been this momentum 
on climate change. President Clinton had negotiated the 
Kyoto Protocol, but then the Senate wouldn’t ratify. In 
2000, we had a new president and there was nothing much 
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happening on the issue. But California — states are always 
these laboratories for policies and ideas — had just come out 
of its own energy crisis and was looking for anything that 
would help the state be more efficient in how it used energy. 
So California created this NGO, The Climate Registry, as 
an experiment. They weren’t sure what they were going 
to do about energy policy, but they knew that whatever 
they were going to do they needed good data so that they 
could develop good policy. They became a standard-setting 
organization and we developed the first generation of rules 
for doing carbon footprinting. I joke that we were doing 
carbon footprinting when no one knew what that was. We 
werent the only organization starting to measure carbon 
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Robyn Camp ane at the Astana Economic Forum with 
Nobel Peace Prize winner Mohammed Yunus (left). 


output, but we were the only ones with the backing of a 
government. Others were doing it for public disclosure 

or good practice and we were taking it a step further. 

Over the course of four years we laid the groundwork for 
understanding best practices of carbon regulation and how 
we could get business committed to being a part of it. 


In 2003, Arnold Schwarzenegger became the governor of 
California. In Europe, governments had already moved 


forward and instituted a carbon market and trading system 
and Schwarzenegger made climate change one of his 

core issues. In 2006, California passed a law committing 
California to regulate greenhouse gas emissions, with a 
cornerstone of that being a cap and trade carbon market. 
Developing regulations is never an easy process. There are 
real consequences for people and it’s hard. But we’d spent 
four years consulting with state regulators and getting lots 
of input from the business sectors. So compared to other 
areas, instituting this cap and trade system was much less 
contentious. Everyone was educated and ready to be part of 
the solution. By the mid-2000s, 41 other states had expressed 
interest in this program and said they wanted to be a part of 
it as well. So those were heady times, feeling like the states 
would take on this responsibility. But of course it hasn’t 
actually played out that way. 


A few years ago, I was ready for something new. I spoke with 
some companies that were working for USAID, specifically in 
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I am with thee 

Even unto the end of thy days. 
I have chosen thee 

Whether present or absent 
From a far country, 

From the end of heaven, 

So shall we ever 

Love one another 


the area of climate change. And this company, TetraTech, hired : 
With a pure heart fervently. 
me to move to Kazakhstan and work with regulators and 


businesses to develop a green economy there. It’s only been I trust to come unto you, 


an independent country for 25 years so they’re just getting And speak face to face 


That our joy may be full. 


control of their own destiny. The president has ambitious 
development goals and when they’re looking around at 
the world, they’re looking at Canada and Norway — other It is written 


countries with rich oil and gas reserves — and seeing a cap We took sweet counsel together, and walked 


and trade system as a vital aspect of a developed economy. wee. f God i 
nto tne nouse Of Goad in company. 


Tell me about your experience at the Paris Accord in 2015. And it came to pass that that we lived 


After the manner of happiness. 
It was amazing. The United Nations hosts this conference 
year. It’s a negotiation on the climate change treaty. We talk Look forward unto that life. 
about Kyoto; now we’re talking about Paris, but it’s really 
based on the 1992 UN Framework Convention on Climate 
Change. These other meetings are amendments or protocols 
Scriptural phrases, lines and words were taken from 
the Bible, Book of Mormon, Doctrine & Covenants, and 
Pearl of Great Price. The following is a list of scriptural 


to that treaty. George H.W. Bush recognized the issue in the 
early 1990s when he told the world: “This is really a problem. 


My scientists are telling me about the data and evidence : } 
references in the order that they appear in the poem: 


1 Kings 8:60; 1 John 4:10; Psalms 16:6; Moses 1:26; 
Isaiah 48:10; 2 Corinthians 5:9; 2 Nephi 23:5; Psalms 
19:6; 1 Thessalonians 4:17; John 13:34; 1 Peter 1:22; 
2 John 1:12; D&C 19:6; Psalms 55:14; 2 Nephi 5:27; 2 
Nephi 25: 27. 


and we need to come together and do something about it.” 
So from that U.S. initiative, we had this 1992 convention, 

in which nations came together and agreed that this was a 
problem and agreed to take responsibility. But after just a few 
years, it wasn’t working. That’s why they came up with the 
Kyoto protocol, which had binding agreements for developed 
countries, and non-binding commitments from developing 


countries. And of course the U.S. Senate didn’t ratify, so Kyoto 
S. E. Page is a poet and YA writer. As a child she dearly 
wished her first initial stood for something adventurous 
and dashing like Seraphina or Sapphira, but she has 
grown comfortable with being a Sarah. You can find out 
more about her stories at iffymagic.com. 


didn’t really go anywhere. It took until 2015 to come up with 
a different framework with the realization that circumstances 
had changed and everyone had to do their part. The Paris 
Accord was a call for every country in the world to commit 
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to saying what it could do on its own and what it could do 
with a little bit of assistance. Every country had to come up 
with a document called a National Determined Contribution 
(NDC). It’s not law; it’s just looking at what we’re doing and 
what we could do. Every country in the world created one. 


It was absolutely life changing to be there. Just being in 
Paris — it was two or three weeks after they’d had a terrible 
terrorist attack. We all had badges saying that we were part 
of the UN Conference. And as I was just getting a bottle 

of water or croissant or whatever, people would ask, “Are 
you here for the UN conference? How is it going? What’s 
going on?” I had shopkeepers and taxi drivers say to me, 
“There is nothing more important in the world. Your work 
is so vital.” And so there was this emotional side of it. 

And this conference really felt like there was momentum. 

It felt like we were going to make history. We were laying 
the groundwork for something that wasn’t perfect, but 

that created a path to actually addressing and solving this 
problem. We were all coming together and we were going 
to fix it. And we did! By that time I’d been working on these 
issues for twenty years but it was the first time that I felt 
that we might actually turn the corner. When the treaty was 
announced, I just wept. 


I also came away newly invigorated, thinking, “Here’s what 
Ineed to do. I can’t just tell businesses what they need to do 
— here’s what I need to do as a citizen of the world.” 


What can we do, each of us? 


First and foremost, what we can do is modify our travel. Get 
the most efficient form of transportation you can. I travel 

a lot for work and pleasure, so I buy carbon offsets from 

a company that sources them from projects I know and 
respect. 


Second, we need to cut down our consumption. We have 

to buy less stuff. I remember once I was trying to explain to 
my then-93-year-old grandma what I do for a living. And 

I said, “Grandma, I work with companies and try to get 
them to reduce their waste and be more efficient with their 
resources.” And she said, “Well, that was how I was raised!” 
Unfortunately, we’ve gotten away from that. We waste a lot. 
And we don’t need to. 


Third, cut down on your meat consumption. I’m not a 
vegetarian by any stretch, but production of beef and lamb 
are responsible for much of the a deforestation in the world. 
This may not necessarily be a problem in the U.S., but since I 
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don’t know where our meat comes from, I only eat red meat 
once a week. 


Were you an environmentalist before getting into this field? 


No. I mean, like anyone else, like, “We should recycle!” 

But no. And I’m not really one now. I’m an armchair 
environmentalist. I’m not a big hiker. I’m not a camper at all. 
But I believe — I’m a Virgo, I guess — I believe that we need 
to take care of the earth. 


It’s an economic issue. We’re not valuing the cost of carbon 
pollution because it’s free. Twenty years from now, your 
kids are going to look back and say, “How on earth did 

you let that happen?” It’s entirely possible that during our 
lifetimes we'll be saying, “How on earth did we get into a 
gasoline-driven car? How did we let that happen? We knew 
how bad that was, yet we did it for years. For decades.” It’s 
entirely possible that we'll be having those conversations. 


MoU Mormon faith or history intersect with your work 
at all’ 


Not really. But I would say that I’m an environmentalist 
because I’m Mormon. I believe we need to take care of 
people. We are stewards of the earth. God has given us this 
earth. We’re supposed to take care of it. We’re supposed to 
take care of each other. 


What do you see in your work or in current events that 
makes you hopeful? 


Technology makes me hopeful. Technology can’t save us, 
but it has to save us. If we can get our energy sector to come 
from renewable sources, it will totally change geopolitics 

for the better. It will also clean up air quality and make a 
better space for us all to live in. In some places, wind and 
solar are competitive with any other energy source. That’s 
huge. And those prices should just keep coming down. In 
the transportation sector, we need to get to a place where we 
have efficient, autonomous vehicles. That will reduce traffic 
jams and promote car sharing. 


The reality is that even if we tackle these different sectors, 
even if we use these technologies to reduce our footprint, 
we're still not going to be where science tell us we need to 
be. So we have to do more than that. That’s where carbon 
offsets and personal behavior come in. We have to make a 
paradigm shift. We have to get away from relying on gas 
and coal. We just have to. 


Robyn loves travel, good food, and friends. She lives in Los Angeles, 
California. 
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ANNUAL EXPONENT II 
WRITING CONTEST 


For this year’s writing contest, Exponent II wants to honor the women 
who have provided us with examples, advice, and experience. We are 
asking for submissions about spiritual foremothers. 


Who is your spiritual foremother and how did she impact your life? 
You may choose a relative, a fictional character from literature, historical 
figure, a woman from scripture, a teacher, a friend, or a mentor. What 
guidance did she give you? How did she impact the decisions you made 
in your life? How do you see her reflected in who you have become? 


We are not looking for sentimental tributes, but rather awareness of 
how the women who have gone before us have influenced and shaped 
us. We hope to get a sense of the complexity of our foremothers and 
how connections to them last through time. Be specific in how your 
foremother impacted your character or decisions. The winner of the 
contest will give us a vivid picture of her foremother and develop 
readers’ interest in the relationship. 


The winner of the contest will receive a one-week stay at Anam Cara, 
the writers’ retreat in Ireland owned and operated by former Exponent 
II editor Sue Booth-Forbes. More information about Anam Cara can be 
found at anamcararetreat.com. 


Submissions must be between 700—2,000 words. Top submissions will 
appear in the Winter 2017 issue of Exponent II. Send submissions to 
exponentiieditor@gmail.com. 
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